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Education has universally been accepted as an important 
instrument for achieving not only economic development but 
also a just and humane society. Ever since Independence we 
have been striving to provide education to the vast masses of 
our people. The progress has been tardy, especially in Uttar 
Pradesh. While Kerala has made noteworthy achievements in 
this sphere, Uttar Pradesh still has a long way to go. As 
compared to the All India literacy rate of 52.21 per cent and 
the Kerala rate of 89.81 per cent, the literacy rate in U.P. 
in 1991 was only 41.60 per cent. Female literacy rate was 
even lower - 25.31 per cent. 

The government is committed to universal isation of 
primary education and Education for All by 2000 AD, As part 
of the effort for achieving Education for All by 2000 AD, 
UNICEF has identified Alroora as one of the districts where a 
project for this purpose is to be launched. Before the 
formulation of the project it was considered desirable to 
take stock of the educational situation since this would 
facilitate the drawing up of appropriate strategies to 
achieve the goal of EFA. In this connection the. Gi.ri 
Institute of Development Studies, Lucknow was asked to 
prepare Situation Analysis of Primary Education in Almora. 
This report is a result of that effort. 

This study could not have been completed without the 
active cooperation of a number of persons and agencies. We, 
therefore, wish to express our deep sense of gratitude 
towards them all . 

In particular we wish to thank Shri R.K. Singh, District 
Magistrate, Almora and the Chairman of the District 
Management Group for reposing confidence in the Institute in 
asking us to prepare this Situation Analysis and providing 
the necessary financial and other support. We also wish to 
place on record our gratitude -to the Basic Shiksha Adhikari, 
Almora and his team of dedicated staff, including the SDIs 
with whom we have been interacting regularly since the 
inception of the study. They not only provided us the 
necessary secondary data but also extended their full 
cooperation in the course of the field visits undertaken by 
us. Our thanks also go to Mr AKM Kamaluddin, Project 
Officer, Education, UNICEF, Lucknow for his valued guidance, 
inspiration and jcooperation at every stage of the 
preparation of this report. 
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TNTRODUCTXON 


1 . Background 

This report makes an attempt at the analysis of the 
present status of primary education in Almora district, in 
order to identify key areas of intervention in the proposed 
project for UPE/EFA to be implemented in the district with 
UNICEF assistance. Almora situated in the hill region of 
Uttar Pradesh has been among the educationally developed 
districts of Uttar Pradesh. According to the 1991 Census the 
literacy rates in the district : 58.66 per cent total, 79.96 
per cent male and 39.60 per cent female were significantly 
higher than the corresponding figures at the state level; 
41.60 per cent, 55.73 per cent and 25.31 per cent 
respectively. Yet, in spite of this the fact remains that 

i ■ 

even now over 40 per cent of the total population and 60 per 
cent of the female population remains illiterate. Hence the 
urgency of the need for spreading education on a large scale 
(and not mere literacy) cannot be overemphasized. Unless 
this happens the goal of education for all by 2000 AD will 
remain unrealised. 


In the district, primary schooling has been the 


responsibility mainly of the State Government. 


However , 
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during recent years, various private individuals, trusts, 
voluntary organisations have also been active in providing 
primary education, particularly in the urban areas and other 
areas which are well -served by roads, communication and other 
basic infrastructural facilities. Early childhood care and 
education (ECCE) and other forms of pre-school learning are 
generally provided either by the official programme of ICDS 
(Integrated Child Development Scheme) or by Non-Government 
Organisations through their Balwadis. The private Balwadis 
and Nursery schools attempt to prepare children for entry 
into the formal school system at the level of Class I. Tne 
Aanganwadis run under the TCDS programme are also designed to 
provide pre-school education prior to the child's entry into 
the formal school system. In practice, it is generally found 
that they have tended to ignore the educational component of 
early childhood care. 


The involvement of private agencies and individuals m 
primary education has resulted in the setting up of a variety 
of English medium as well as Hindi medium schools. However, 
it is generally found that there are significant variations 
in the curriculum, methods of teaching, availability of 
learning materials, ability and basic qualifications of 
teachers, remuneration paid to teachers, other routine and 
school activities between the Government and Non-Government 
Schools. Variations exist even among Non-Government Schools 
by different agencies / individual s . By and large, the 


run 
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Government's emphasis on uniformity among all educational 
institutions run by it tends to minimise differences within 
this category. 

The present situation analysis is restricted to the 
analysis of the government -run primary school system through 
the medium of the Basic Shiksha Parishad. The reason for 
this is clearly the primacy of the governmental system in 
providing educational facilities at the primary level in 
terms of coverage and number of students and teachers. In 
addition to the primary schools we have also covered the non- 
formal education programme (also a government programme) and 
to some extent the Total Literacy Campaign which is also a 
massive effort at mobilisation and environment building for 
primary education. On occasions there are also references to 
private efforts in the field of primary education. 

2 . Main Objectives 

The focus of the study is mainly on the issues and 
problems connected with access to and provision of minimum 
educational facilities, participation of children from 
different social groups in the educational system, 
participation and involvement of local communities and 
teachers in primary education and the availability of basic 
educational facilities in the schools located in different 
areas of the district. Broadly the main objectives of the 
present situation analysis are : 



(a) to examine the availability and spatial distribution of 
primary education facilities in the district and access 


condition of basic infrastructural facilities 


school buildings, toilets, drinking water, play ground 


etc. teaching-learning materials, facilities for co 


extra-curricular activities, health check up and other 


related programmes which are indirectly associated with 


the development of the health and education 


children 


(b) to analyse the enrolment, drop-outs, retention, wastage/ 
staqnation and completion patterns at the school level. 


e number of teachers in 


he number of students enrolled 


school, the teaching-learning process and in 


performance, of their routine 


as well as their commitment to their work 


judged by their regularity and punctuality, preparation 
of lesson plans, maintenance of diary and development of 


punctuality and regularity in attendance, completion of 
class and home work, cleanliness, and participation in 


(e) to examine the efficacy of the management system in 
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vi.L J.age Education Committee which have an important 
supervisory and watch-dog role at the village, block and 
district levels. 


impact of and problems associated with 


the provision of incentives like Scholarships, free text 


books 


(g) to understand the attitude of different sections of the 


towards primary education in general and girls 


education related records 


Methodology and Process 


The situation analysis is based on both secondary and 


primary and non-f ormal ) education in Almora district 


facilities aggregated at the block level 


facilities, classification of schools by distance from roads 


number of students and teachers, enrolment and drop-outs, 
number of teachers, etc. in the government primary schools in 
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1993 was compiled from official records by the Basic 

Education Office, Alraora. Information on the non-formal 

educational programmes, Aanganwadis, etc. was also provided 
by them for the year 1993. The secondary data was 

supplemented by an intensive study of schools. During this 
phase of the study we specifically looked at maintenance of 
records, eg. Bal Ganana Register, enrolment, drop-outs, 
teachers' and students' attendance, situation with regard to 
incentives like scholarships, performance of teachers and 
students, presence or absence of health programmes in 

schools, availability and utilization of various 
infrastructural facilities and teaching-learning materials, 
etc. The process followed has been described below. The 
basic objective of this phase of the study was : (a) to 

validate some of the secondary data provided by the Basic 
Education Office; (b) to get an insight into the system of 
preparation and maintenance of important records; and (c) to 
acquire at first hand, knowledge and insight into the working 
of the education system at the school level, the performance 
of teachers, the achievement of students and the expectations 
of the community from the primary education system. An 
attempt was also made to look at the problems of the 
especially disadvantaged groups, e.g. economically and 
socially backward groups especially SC/ST households and 
people living in remote and isolated areas and to understand 
their perceptions of and expectations from the primary school 
system. t 



Although the study was carried out in a number of blocks 


reported to be especially different areas where the spread of 
primary education had been relatively slower and the problems 
of non-enrolment , non-attendance and drop-outs was reported 
to be greater than in the rest of the district, mainly on 


r isolation of the rural 


The work of preparing the Situation Analysis of Primary 
Education in Almora District began with discussions with the 


officials of the Basic Education Department - Basic Education 


Officer and his team of officers including all the SDIs of 


In the first meeting held at Almora on 


November 7, 1993, the framework of the Situation 


was explained to them. The modalities of the Situation 


cess to be followed wa 


with the Basic Education Department Officials of Almora 


Institute of Development Studies, Lucknow, Mr AKM Kamaluddin 


Project Officer, Education, UNICEF, Lucknow was also present 


The secondary data compiled by the district officials was 
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and 


team of the Giri Institute of Development Studies 


Lucknow 


long with the broad outline of what the field 


work would entail 


District Management Group which has to 


work done 


programme 


Situation Analysis - which included field visit by the team 


from the Giri Institute of Development Studies, Lucknow for 


selective basis, personal observation and in-depth discussion 


with teachers, community leaders and members of the village 


community, preparation and finalisation of report, after its 
discussion in a Workshop at the district level to which 


experts from outside would also be invited - was finalised 


research team from the Institute 


1994 


toured the district from February 7 to 21 


articula 


enrolment o 


Bhikiyasen 


viz. Takula, Bageshwar, Garur, Dwarahat 


and Chaukhutiya less extensively. Thus out of the 14 blocks 
in the district nine were visited by the team. 



The team visited schools and 


held discussions with the teachers 


a view to get an idea of enrolment, attendance 


drop-out and completion figures, the number of d 


ays on which 


ast month and the record of 


This and other school related data were 


collected from 40 


es of primary schools with the Non-Formal 


discussions were held with 


sons 


e.g. NFE instructors, TLC volunteers and NGOs 


running Balwadis. A few private schools funct 


rural areas were also visited 


Discussions were also held with the members of the 


community to get an idea of the peoples perceptions of the 


ion, the problems from which it 


primary 


problems 


Tn the third stage two one-day Workshops were held at 
the Block and Nyaya Panchayat levels at Kapkot and Naini 


Basic Education Department and representatives of UNICEF 


Lucknow 
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participation and role of Panchayats and VEC in promoting 
primary education and in UPE were discussed by members of the 
village community, teachers and people's representatives. 
The perception of the village community and of local leaders 
in regard to the working of primary schools in their area 
were an important feature of these Workshops. 






Availability of schools within a minimum distance is 


among the foremost determining factors for increasing 


has been quite adequate both in terms of numbers and 


educat ional ly backward areas and areas dominated by socially 
disadvantaged groups of population such as scheduled castes 


and scheduled tribes 


topographical problems in the district, relaxation in the 


norms fixed for the establishment of 


facilities based on minimum coverage of population size and 


of villages to nearest school is also made 


appoint at least one woman teacher in every school. This has 


been done on the understanding that women teachers can better 


understand the psychology and problems of the children 


related to them, motivate them to learn and benefit from the 


educational activities in the school 


retaining them there 
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The responsibility of providing primary education in the 
district especially in the rural areas rests mainly with the 
government through the Basic Shiksha Parishad. Yet, various 
non-government organisations, trusts and indigenous 
organisations are also engaged in providing pre-primary level 
and basic education in different areas of the district. 


Access to Early Childhood Education 


Early Childhood Education <ECE) 


both Government and Non-Government organisations in most 
the blocks of the district. In the two most education 


NGOs 


institutions are known as Balwadi schools and are 


hough in some 


own buildings and 


un in rented houses, or the houses 


We found that a Balwadi school in 


any specific village is opened at the request of people of 
the village, which ensures their support for and to some 
extent, involvement in the Balwadi schools.. The teachers are 
mainly appointed from the same village and if they are not 
available locally then from the neighbouring villages. Women 
haying high school level education are appointed as teachers 
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in these schools and they are given basic training for 
one or two months. Also refresher training courses 
organised for around ten to fifteen days in a year. 


■ pci::5t ' several private educational 

institutions V 13 . V 0 , 1 hAan 4 •* 

evolved m imparting pre-primary 

sducat ion to the chi ldrer* i y\ i a . _ 

ren in &raail towns and areas which are 

well developed from the vi,« . . 


communication 


infrastructural facilities 


health 


noo 


dUiUiSBion alter the arre o,f 

■ e age of ihree years. Instructions 

imparted through both English and Hindi medium. 


-n addition we also have the Aanganwadi Centres run 
the Women and Child Development Department of s 
Government through the ICDS which are also involved 
providing ECE to children in aae aronn nf t-hr^a, 


In practice, however 


check 


At present 455 Aanganwadi centres are in operation in 
six blocks of the district. The number of Aanganwadi centres 
is as high as 100 in Bageshwar block and 96 in Dwarahat 
block. The lowest number, 50 are in Takula block. The total 
number of children enrolled in different Aanganwadi centres 
is reported to be 28737 of which 11802 children are in 
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in tne age group of less than 
Is of Aanganwadi centres in each of the 
age-wise enrolment figures are given in 


Table 2,1 


N umber of Aanganw adis and Enrolment 


Block 


Aanganwadis 


Funct- 6 mths- 1-3 
ioning 1 year years 


Takula 


1992 


1034 


4016 


1901 


4520 


5840 


Tarikhet 


1911 


11802 2873? 


Shiksha Adhikari 


assume 


e were 65271 child. 


Studies 


and UNICEF 


Lucknow 


ion o 


Age-Grou 


1951 to 1991 Cen 
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Thus in terras of coverage the Aanganwadi centres under 
ICDS are the most important source of potential ECE outreach, 
ECE activities in these centres need to be strengthened and 
given much greater importance than at present. This will 
help m providing greater emphasis to the pre-school 
component of basic education and thereby better preparing the 
children for entry into primary schools. 


Non -Formal Education Programme 


ana topographical problems existing in 
schools have not been able to spread to 


tumtxes at the primary level are fairly 
a sizeable number of children are not 


well developed 


enrolled in 


tending schools. There could be a number of 


ion-enrolment, non-attendance and 


o remain in the house to 


do household chores and to look after younger siblings, 
inability of young children to walk long and arduous 
distances to school (even though the school may be 
established according to distance norms, individual hamlets/ 
settlements /households may be at great distance from the 
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result, in spite of all efforts, at any given time a number 
of children are likely to be out of school and not in a 
position to enrol in or attend regularly primary schools. 
Hence the need for non-f ormal education centres. The non- 
forma 1 education programme is ©resent! v 


exgnu diocks ot the district, viz. Hawalbagh, Bageshwar 
Garur , Kapkot, Syalde, Bhikiasain, Dhauladevi and Salt, 
total of 679 centres are being run in these eight blocks. 


The implementation of Non-Formal Education Programme is 
supervised and overseen by the Basic Education Officer at 
district level. In each block, n 


xo otaaxynea one work of supervision and 
implementation of the programme through the involvement of 
volunteers. The volunteers appointed bv the rann-Pm-ma i 


month as a maintenance allowance 


The number of NFE centres 


functioning in each block i 


seen from 


the number of Non-Formal 


00 each in Kapkot and Salt 


diocks , and 9b in. Garur. The lowest number of centres (65) 
were in Syalde block, while in Dhauladevi their number was 
66. In the other blocks the number ranged between 81 and 95. 
However, during the course of our visit to Syalde we came to 
know that the number of NFE centres in the block had gone 
upto 100. The total enrolment of children in these 679 NFE 
centres in 1993 is reported to be 9108. 
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Distribution of Won-Formal 
and Enrolment : Almora Dis 


Enrolment 


Enrolment 
per centre 


Hawalbagh 


1261 


Bageshwar 


Dhauladevi 


4611 


Office of Basic Shiksha Adhika 


During our visits in various blocks of the district we 
visited the Non-Forma 1 Education Offices in Kapkot, Garur and 
Syalde blocks. Meetings were also organised in Kapkot and 
Svalde blocks with the volunteersand concerned officials of 
the NFE programme. In all, our observation was that most of 
the centres are not performing well. The volunteers are not 
taking adequate interest in the programme because the rates 
of honorarium are low and they are furthermore not paid in 
time. The payments have been in arrears for many months in 
most of the areas. An extreme case was that of Garur where 
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any honorarium since March 


ammg programme for volunteers is 


enough money 


Garur block 


cent in Syalde block 


aj.so iouna that the veracity or reliability of 
information relating to the number of NFE centres, enrolment 
therein and the functioning of centres provided by the 
education department is, by and larae. low. Tt 


instance that in Garur block 


actually functioning properly as against. 95 centres reported 
to be functional . We also found that a large number of 
children enrolled in different NFE centres in Kapkot and 
Garur blocks were also enrolled in formal schools. Thus the 
NFE centres in these areas could be said to be functioning 
like coaching centres for children already enrolled in 
schools. Some of the centres were certainly found to be 
functioning quite well because of the greater devotion and 
interest shown by the volunteers running them. For instance, 


entire of Garur block w 


admission to Navodaya school during last year. We also found 
two women volunteers, one each in Kapkot and Syalde blocks 
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who are not only teaching children in NFE centres but they 
are equally active in teaching the children of formal schools 
as unpaid volunteers. On occasions these volunteers take the 
children of non-forma 1 centres to the formal schools and 

teach them- along with the children of formal schools located 
in thei r resoec t i ve vi i l 


" vwxuuueers reported that in spite of their 
efforts to motivate parents on a regular basis to enrol and 
send their children to NFE centres they had not been very 
successful as in their view the parents mostly prefer to 
engage their children in household activities like collection 
of fuelwood and other forest products, taking care of younger 
siblings and helping in agricultural activities rather than 
encourage them to go to school or NFE centres. This practice 
was reported to be more common in the case of crirlc, 


are teaching students only occasionally. 
Teaching was generally carried out during the periods of the 
examination of the children. Most of the children who are 
enrolled in NFE centres are also enrolled in formal schools. 
So the children of formal schools have to appear in the 
examinations organised by both formal schools as well as NFE 
centres. Many NFE volunteers informed us that they had 
prepared two children for the examination of class five to be 
held- this year. As per the provision of NFE programme a 
centre should have atleast ten children enrolled. However, 
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children was 


much less 


found that in 18 out of 33 centres 


enrolled was less than 10. The figures of enrolment varied 


from a low of 4 children to a 


somewhat detailed analysi 


We made 


in Syalde regarding the participation of children belonging 


We found that the total number 


from various 


of population was 329 


centres the proportion of SC/ST children was much higher than 


that of children from the other (higher) caste groups 


as the analysis of the enrolment pattern of boys and 


girls in these centres was concerned we found that in most of 


the centres enrolment of girl students was much higher 


fact in all the centres of the block girls constituted 70 per 


Access to Primary Schools 
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the process of planned development since the fifties and 
great importance attached to providing access to primary 
schools to all sections of the society, yet it has not been 
possible till today to provide all remote areas and smaller 
sized hamlets with basic educational facilities. In certain 
areas of the district, particularly in Kapkot and Dhauladevi 
blocks, the children have to cover upto 4 to 6 kras . distance 
to reach the nearest primary school. The nature of human 
settlements in these areas with a large number of small and 
widely scattered habitations/hamlets has created a genuine 
problem of making primary schools easily accessible to the 
children of these villages. In spite of the large number of 
primary schools having been already established in Almora 
district (Table 2.3) a number of habitations still remain 
unserved. As per the norms prevalent in the hills a primary 
school should be established within a distance of 1 km. from 
a village and in habitations where population exceeds 300. 
However, at present the average size of population per school 
works out to 560 in the district. This figure is as high as 
607 in Takula block followed by 601 in Hawalbagh while it is 
lowest in Bhaisiachhana (357). Also in 10 of the 14 blocks 
of the district the average population per school is more 
than 500 while in three blocks it is more than 460. 

As per the estimates of Basic Education Department 79 
new primary schools are to be established in the district in 
order to achieve saturation on the basis of existing norms. 
While two blocks viz. Takula and Dwarahat have already been 
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fully covered, another two viz. Bhaisiachhana and Bageshwar 


number 


followed 


Hawalbagh and Kapkot blocks (10 each). In the other blocks 


the number of new primary schools required according to norms 


Table 2.3 : Number and Distribution of Primary Schools 


No. of Average Popu 

schools lation per 

school 


No. of additional 
schools required 
(as per norm) 


Takula 


Dhauladevi 


Bageshwar 


Chaukhutia 


Tarikhet 


Source : Office of Basic Shiksha Adhikari, Almora 



The buildings of primary schools are mainly constructed 
by the Basic Education Department. However, in some villages 
a number of schools have been constructed bv the people 


themselves 


s were handed 


Sahha 


Most of the schools we visited have sufficient land 


of which a major part is used as a playground for the 
children and as garden. In many schools the spare land 
available is used for the cultivation of agricultural crops, 
fodder and fruits. The earnings from the land are used for 
meeting the expenses of the maintenanace and repair of school 
buildings and furniture, petty expenditure for functions and 
bal-sabhas of the children, etc. 


primary schools as 


may be seen in Table 2.4. Most schools have only two class 
rooms for teaching five classes. Thus two classes are held 


in one class room at a time. The problem is overcome to some 


extent during fair weather by holding classes in the open. 
The real difficulty arises during the rainy season, generally 
between July and September when classes have to perforce be 
held indoors. Out of the 1492 primary schools in the 
district almost exactly 50 per cent have only two class rooms 
while another eight schools have only a single class room. 
Schools with three class rooms account for 34 per cent of the 
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total, while 1 *. per cent schools have four rooms and only 3 
per cent schools have more than 5 class rooms. 


Situation of Class Rooms According to 


Availability of Class-room by No. of Schools 


Total School 


1492 


ound that all had 


reasonably good buildings with a separate staff room for the 
teachers. We found only one school building in Kapkot block 


by the people through their own efforts. We found one room 


was without roof and the doors were badly damaged. The 
teachers had to keep all school registers at their homes. 


available in the school 


were not 



as per information provided by Basic Education Office 
the condition of 133 school buildings (8.91 per cent of 
total) is verv poor in the di of 


ois are in need of urgent repair 
we found that the situaiton in 


whole 


however 


.ings in Almora district is not too bad 


All schools have 


wux-iuxogs ana one condition and maintenance of the buildings 
is decidedly better than in the rest of the state. The 
situation is even better in regard to central /lead schools. 
We found that their condition in terms of decoratinn n-F 


cleanliness , availability of furnitures 
significantly better than the other schools. 


xar as the availability of teaching-learning 
materials in primary schools is concerned we found that these 
schools have been provided various materials and educational 
aids like furniture, black-board, tat -patties. games and 


sports equipment on various occasions in the past, 
observations in forty schools showed that chairs and 


own 


tables 


vailable in sufficient numbers in most of the school 


ools in Eapkot block of which one school wa 


In another five schools 


of Kapkot block the condition of furniture (especially 
chairs) and black-boards was very poor and in need of urgent 
.repair/replacement. 

The situation regarding the availability of drinking 
.water facilities and toilets was very bad in most of the 
schools. In the absence of any provision of drinking water 
facilities the students have to depend on nearby villages. 
None of the schools visited by us had toilets. This causes a 
lot of inconvenience especially for girls as they are forced 
to use protected hill sides and fields far away from the 
schools. According to secondary data provided by the Basic 
Education Office drinking water facility is available in only 
7.71 per cent of primary schools in the district, only 40 
schools in the district are electrified and about 7 per cent 
of primary schools are reported to have toilets within the 
school premises. 

In the class rooms jute matting ( tat-patties ) is used 
for seating of children. The tat-patties are available in 
sufficient quantity in most of the schools. We were informed 
that prior to the initiation of Operation Blackboard there 
was a shortage of tat-patties in roost of the schools, but 
this problem has not been overcome in the district since 
1990. However, in some schools in Kapkot the children were 
found sitting either on tiles inside the classrooms or on the 
ground outside the classrooms. In one school the children 
reported that they regularly bring tat-patties from their 



home for use it in the sc&Sol 


non 


availability of tat-patties in this case was found to be the 


at-ties from the 


hand 


Iso found that some schools in 


with some money being put up by the school and the rest being 


maths 


science kit, etc. musical instrument® and 


chools from the concerned block office. The chairs 


the schools through, contractors. In some cases the school 


teachers acting in league with powerful local people have 


cornered the contracts for supplying furniture. They in turn 


have either not made the supplies in time or supplied very 


chairs which were supplied six .months to one year ago have 


in need of immedia 




teaching-learning materials provided under 


operation black-board scheme were seen to have 


most of the problems 


However, it was 


in a large number of schools the 


deraonst 


even Been opened. Our findings show that in a large 
proportion of the schools (55 per cent) demonstration of any 
OB materials had not taken place. Around one-third of the 
schools had occasionally shown these items to the students. 


Items in Sample School s 


(No. of Schools) 


Tota .1 
Schools 


Primary Survey carried out by Giri 
Development Stud'ies, Lucknow 


Note 


Only about 13 per cent of the sample schools were found to 
have utilized and demonstrated the different teaching- 
learning materials in a proper and good manner (Table 2.5). 

We find once again that the use of operation blackboard 
items was most unsatisfactory in the schools located in 
Kapkot block, as over three-fourths of the schools had not 
used any of these materials for teaching— learning purposes. 
Inquiries from the teachers revealed that a large number of 
teachers were concerned about the safety and upkeep of these 
materials and were apprehensive that they may get damaged in 
use for which they were likely to be held responsible. Some 
teachers also reported that due to lack of proper training 
and knowledge regarding the use of these items they were 
unable to demonstrate them in the classrooms. At the same 
time a large number of teachers were not aware of the 
practical importance of most of the materials. Another 
important problem which came to light was that only one 
teacher from each school was provided training on the use of 
the OB materials. In case the particular teacher was 
transferred there was none other available to make use, of 
them for teaching-learning purposes. It was came to our 
knowledge that in some schools, especially in Kapkot and 
Syalde blocks the sports and games equipment too were not 
made available to the students. 

As regards the availability of books and other learning 
materials we were informed that they were not supplied by the 
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schools but they had to be purchased from nearby market 
centres. In some places note-books,, pencils, ink and ruler 
are available locally but for purchase of text-books the 
children have to depend on the nearby small towns. The 
children or their parents have to visit the nearest town at 
distances ranging from 2 kms. in Kapkot to 60 kms. in Syalde 
to get required text books and other study materials. Though 
the note— books are available in local shops, yet most of the 
book sellers do not provide text-books unless people also 
purchase note-books and other supplies along with the text- 
books because the margin of profit is higher on. the latter 
items. On the whole, we found that the major problem faced 
by the people was non-availability of text-books at the 
proper time. 


6. Total Literacy Campaign 


m 




m 


1111 
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The Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) has been in operation 
in the district for over a year. The teachers, youths and 
students are engaged in a massive voluntary effort of 
imparting literacy skills to persons belonging to the age 
group of fifteen to thirty-five years. Since one of the 
objectives of TLC is to create an environment for primary 
education we thought it would be worthwhile to take a brief 
look at the. programme and its impact, if . any, on primary 


education . 
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During our visits in the different blocks of the 


district we contacted several volunteers and other people 
engaged in providing instructions either as Volunteer 


programme. We also visited several literacy centres to see 
at first, hand the functioning of TLC, talk to the trainers 
and trainees and find out about the participation of 
different social groups in the programmes. In most of the 
areas of the district the school teachers are working in TLC 
as Master .trainers and Supervisors while the headmasters of 
Junior High School and Secondary Schools are working as 
Coordinators of the programme. Those rininn i- v»a = ,-<+-n^i 


teaching are known as Volunteer Teachers 


amongst voluntary agencies, volunteers working in the NFE 
programmes, unemployed youth and also school going children. 
Regarding the functioning of TLC in different areas we found 
a mixed performance at the operational level as well as the 


TLC programme is functioning quite successfully with the 
active involvement of block officials, teachers and NFE 


personnel , This team has developed various songs in the 
local language and local folk dances to spread awareness. 
Through these means attempts are being made to generate 
awareness and motivate people for literacy especially in 
remote areas or in places where there is a concentration Qf 
illiterates. In Kapkot and Dhauiad evi the nmarsnimB -i o 


only in a few areas. In most of the areas the 
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programme 


among 


were told that most volunteers are not 


TLC without the payment of 


ome honorarium to them. However 


programme was found to be 


lunccioning successfully the participation of women, 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and poor people (having no 
land or small /marginal holdings) was considerably higher as 
compared to other groups of population. It was however 
difficult to judge the impact of TLC on the environment for 


In general it can be claimed that TLC 


The delivery of health care in most of the schools 


severely lacking. A sizeable number of school -going 


not been immunised. This kind of situation was 


prevalent in the remote and backward area 


There were a number of schools where n 


health workers had ever visited and most of the children had 


not seen an ANM or Doctor in their life. A study of the 
frequency and pattern of visits by health workers to the 40 


schools studied by us gives interesting results (Table 2.6) 
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Visits of Health Worke 


Kapkot Syalde Dhauladevi 


Others 


Less than 
6 months 


6 months to 
1 year 


Similarly, in the other educationally 


block of Dhauladevi, hal 


total schools 


tndu one neaitii- workers had visited them over two 
years ago. in all the health workers visited 17.5 per cent 
of the schools 5 years back and another 27.5 per cent schools 
between 2 to 5 years back while 7.5 per cent schools were 



never visited. We were also informed by the teachers that 
when the health workers do visit the schools they only 
provide vitamin and calcium tablets to the children. They 
generally visit schools only when there is an outbreak of 
some epidemic, in the village. In brief, therefore, the 
school health programme can hardly be called effective and 
seems to have been taken up in a routine manner in the 
district. The health workers visits are much too infrequent 
to have any visible , impact on the health of the children . 
Even when they do visit the schools they do not appear to be 
doing much. 



Expansion of educational facilities is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for improved enrolment, retention 
and completion rates. What really is more important is the 
extent to which these facilities are being utilized by the 
people. Success in providing educational facilities can be 
said to have been achieved when various groups of population 
utilize it fully and equitably. In this chapter, therefore, 
we will try to examine the extent and pattern of utilization 
of primary education facilities in terms of enrolment and 
drop-out rates in general and among different groups of 
population identified for the purpose of the study, viz. boys 
and girls and scheduled castes/scheduled tribes children in 
different blocks of the district. It will be worthwhile to 
point out that this analysis has been carried out on the 
basis of data pertaining to government managed and control’ll 
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18 blocks of. Almora district and comprises of 67 thousand 
boys and 64 thousand girls {Table 3.1). The actual number of 
children enrolled in the primary schools is around 1.23 
lakhs. This enrolment of girls was found to be around 48 per 


Population and Enrolment of Children (6-11 Years) 


Population of Chil- 
dren in the age 
group 6 to 11 years 


5356 10666 5108 4987 10095 96.20 93.11 94.65 


7564 3575 3835 


Chaukhuti 


4191 8151 3880 4025 


10763 5288 5211 10499 98.58 96.52 97.55 

9477 4651 4427 9078 96.11 95.45 95.79 


Dhauladevi 


4590 4428 9018 4213 3976 8189 91.79 87.79 90.81 


6594 5613 12207 96.49 94.70 95.66 


67561 64053 131614 63930 58727 122657 94.63 91.69 93.19 
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ren among the 


primary school 


in schools thus comes 


The enrolment rates 


enrolment 


Dhauladevi and 


highest enrolment rates 


asain block follow. 


dM **<• cent Chaukhutia . In the remai ning 
blocks the rates of enrolment of children range from 90.81 

per cent in Garur block to 96.80 per cent in Takula block 
(Table 3.1). It needs to be pointed out, however, that these 
are gross enrolment rates. The net or age-specific enrolment 
rates are not available but they are likely to be lower. 


enrolment of girls and boys is concerned 
t in Kapkot and Bhikhiasain blocks th#» 


compared to b 


e enrolment rates 


Kapkot the 


Similar 


he enrolment of 


per cent in Dhauladevi 


enrolment rate for girls is to be found 
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Per cent) followed 


and Chaukhut 


..... vw.u* per cent respectively) 

‘at the enrolment rate of gir l s and 

lilar i" mu °h of the district and e 
like Dhauladevi and Rh.-i.i — wv. 


In Kapkot 


on the other hand 


e enrolment 


though the 


mong girls is 


J-uy our Visits i-A , , 

tS tD these blocks, viz. Kapkot and 

Dhauladevi, we fnnr,a +.io-+- . 

found that both school related problems as 

well as poor socio-economic background of children are the 

mam factors associated with the poor enrolment of children 

- primary schools. In both the blocks, the villages are 

very small in size and the settlements are widely dispersed. 

Therefore a significant proportion of children of these 

villages have to cover long distances <4 to 6 kms . , to reach 

schools. Though in many non-accessible areas in Dhauladevi 

block NGOs are providing pre-primary education extending even 

upto class two, yet our suspicion is that many chi, d ran do 

not continue their education after the pre-primary stage 

provided by these NGO-run Balwadis mainly on account of the 

inaccessibility of schools. This needs further intensive 

investigation. The poor socio-economic background of parents 

” a aISO * -"tributing factor to non-enrolment in these 

blocks. Older girls, especially, are needed in the house to 

look after their younger siblings when their mothers go to 

forest to collect firewood and fodder. Some of the.. 
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were also found 


Enrolment 


We now take a detailed look at enrolment data in the 
forty primary schools which we visited. Table 3.2 shows that 
in Dhauladevi, Kapkot and Syalde blocks the proportion of 
children enrolled is significantly lower than in the other 
blocks. The combined enrolment rates in the 40 schools were 
found to be 92.44 per cent consisting of 94.02 per cent boys 
enrolment and 90.65 per cent girls enrolment. The iowest 

rate of girls enrolment 78.10 per cent was in Dhauladevi 
followed by 89.38 per cent in Kapkot and 92.92 per cent in 
Syalde. The corresponding figure for the schools in the 
retaining blocks was 98*68 par C 0 ni~ 


Table 3.2 further shows that the overall enrolment rates 
among SC/ST children (93.42 per pent! are it 


among 


onging to the 


Tnis wcrepancy is most marked in 
Dhauladevi where the enrolment of SC/ST children is 92.41 per 

cent as compared to only 85,05 per cent for upper caste 
children. In Kapkot and Syalde on the other hand enrolment 
rates of SC/ST children were lower than those of upper caste 
children the discrepancy being more marked in Kapkot : 
84.17 per cent for SC/ST as compared to 91.06 per cent for 
upper castes. However, the enrolment rates of girls from the 



nxgner castes are higher in raosttOof the blocks as compared to 
the girls belonging to SC/ST families with the sole exception 
of Dhauladevi block. In the case of Dhauladevi the enrolment 
rate of girls from the general castes is 76.09 per cent as 
against 92.93 per cent enrolment of SC/ST girls. Among the 
boys belonging to different social groups the proportion 
enrolled in basic education is considerably lower among the 
general caste population. (93.68 cor 


per cent) (Table 3.2) 


Table 3.2 


Enrolment Rates of Different 


The above analysis clearly shows that the SC/ST 
population are not lagging behind their upper caste counter- 
parts in availing the advantages of education for their 


children 


in certain cases, they are even ahead of 


Blocks 

Upper Castes 


SC /ST 



Total 


Boys 

Girls 

Tota 1 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Dhaula- 










devi 

93.44 

76.09 

85.05 

92.73 

92.03 

92.41 

93.34 

78.10 

86.03 

Kapkot 

87.78 

94.83 

91.06 

90.95 

74.68 

84.17 

88.76 

89.38 

89.04 

Syaide 

96.80 

93.11 

94.92 

93.88 

92.05 

93.01 

96.19 

92.92 

94.54 

Other 










Blocks 

94.96 

98.74 

96.72 

98.65 

98.41 

98.55 

95.78 

98.68 

97.10 

All 










Blocks 

93.68 

90.58 

92.20 

95.26 

90.97 

93.42 

94.02 

90.65 

92.44 


them. 


Contrary to our findings based on the information from 
40 schools in Almora , the enrolment data provided to us by 
the office of Basic Education indicates that the enrolment 
rate among the upper caste children (94.35 per cent) is 
higher than that of scheduled caste <89.52 per cent) and 
scheduled tribe children (83.81 per cent) in Almora district. 
Similarly, there are also variations in enrolment rates among 
boys and girls among the different social groups. The 
enrolment rates of upper castes boys is 95.38 per cent as 


Table 3.3 : Population and Enrolment of Children by Caste 


Description of 
Children 

Upper 

Caste 

Scheduled 

Caste 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

All Castes 

Population in the 
age group 6-11 years 

100813 

30554 

247 

131614 

Boys 

51210 

16231 

120 

67561 

Girls 

49603 

14323 

127 

64053 

Total Enrolled ' 
Children 

95114 

27354 

207 

122675 

Boys 

48816 

15007 

107 

63930 

Girls 

46280 

12347 

100 

58727 

Non-Enrol led Children 

5713 

3200 

44 

8957 

Boys 

2390 

1224 

17 

3631 

Girls 

3323 

1976 

27 

5326 

Enrolment Rates 

94.35 

89.52 

83.81 

93.21 

Boys 

95.38 

'92.46 

89.17 

94.63 

Girls hv.'":' 

93.30 

86.20 

78.74 

91.69 


Source : Office of Basic Shiksha Adhikari., Almora 



Similarly, in the case of girls the 


enrolment rates are 93.30 


** yciierai caste, at and ST groups 
respectively (Table 3.3). The difference in the enrolment of 
upper caste and SC/ST girls is quite sharp. 


We have also examined the enrolment rates among the 
children belonging to different social groups and among boys 
and girls at the block level. The data in Table 3.4 reveal 
that the children from SC/ST households are not lagging 
behind in availing the facility of primary education. In 
fact, in some blocks the enrolment rate of SC/ST children is 
much higher than children of the upper castes. The enrolment 
rate of SC/ST children varies from a low of 83.02 per cent in 
Hawalhagh to a high of 94.50 per cent in Dwarahat, while the 
enrolment races of the upper caste children vary between 
85.03 per cent in Lamgara and 100.31 per cent in Hawalbagh . 
It is also to be seen that the proportion of SC/ST children 
enrolled in primary education in Lamgara is higher than'' the 
children from the upper castes. The same is also t-ra P i « 


Kapkot and Garur blocks 


As far as' gender differences in availment of 


enrolment 



Table 3.4 


Enrolment Rates of Different 


Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
Boys Girls Total 


Bhik 


Chaukhut ia 


Takula 


Dhauladevi 


c Shiksha Adhika ri , Almora 


inequalities between the girls belonging to the upper castes 
and those from the SC/ST group of population. The enrolment 
of girls from the upper castes compares very favourably with 
that of boys. It is as high as 100.90 per cent in Hawalbagh 
while the lowest figure is to be found in Bhaisiaohhana 
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per cent). The highest and lowest rates of enrolment 


u ^ er caste boys : 100.77 per centMSyalde block) and 
82.62 per cent ( Kapkot block) respectively are not very 
different from the former. Bhikhiasen, Tarikhet, Hawalbagh, 
Garur and Kapkot are the blocks where the enrolment rates of 
girls belonging to the upper castes is hinhpi* fhan + ]-,•=+- -,-f 


Among the SC/ST population the highest enrolment among 
boys is in Kapkot (97.95 per cent) and lowest- 


per cent) 


The enrolment rates 


highest in Ghaukhutia 


per cent) and lowest 


exception of a few blocks the 


gea groups of population are also disadvantageous ly 
n the availment of primary education. These 


n more pronounced in the case of 


re the enrolment of 


SC/ ST population is marginally higher than that of 
1 population (Table 3.4). 


rop-outs among the boys and girls we observe that the 


per cent in the district as a 


whole for the combined 


same time it is also seen that wide variations exist between 
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different blocks. The highest retention rate was found in 
Bhaisiachhana (59.47 per cent) and the lowest was in 
Dhauladevi (37.55 per cent). As can be expected, retention 
rate of boys xs higher (47.20 per cent) as compared to that 
of girls (40.30 per cent) with the exception of Dwarahat. 

Table 3.5 : R ate s., of Drop-Outs and St agnation at Primary Education 


Block 


Retention 


Stagnation 


Drop-Outs 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 



Salt 

Syalde 

Bhikiasain 

Chaukhutia 

Dwarahat 

Tarikhet 

Hawalbag 

Takula 

Bhaisiachhana 

Dhauladevi 

Lamgara 

Garur 

Bageshwar 

Kapkot 

All Blocks 


47.20 39.90 43.35 

48.20 36.98 42.63 
43.45 41.71 42.57 

47.97 42.63 45.23 
35.94 36.73 36.33 

44.97 42.43 43.73 
43.23 43.57 43.39 
56.77 46.71 51 .91 
62.10 55.89 59.47 
47.08 27,84 37,55 
46.93 29.49 38,32 
46.13 41.63 44.10 
51,36 50,20 50.84 
47.39' 39.27 43.57 
47.20 40.30 43.90 


32.05 37.78 
34.90 33.65 

35.49 36.62 
42.74 45.51 
41.31 37.28 
37.07 39.61 
31.04 33.25 
18.77 23.19 
26.62 25.75 
34.22 45.81 
30,82 46.00 

50.93 50.96 

45.93 46.06 
31.92 37.26 

35.50 38.98 
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Bhaisiachhana -not only has the hlghest overaU rate Qf 
retention but also among boys as well as girls. The lowest 
retention for boys was found in Dwarahat whereas Dhauladevi 
had the lowest retention among girls (Table 3.5). 


t follows that stagnation and 
Among the two, the level of 


,u 9 ner at d/,1.7 per cent. The boys have a 
slightly lower level of stagnation in comparison to girls 
except m Syalde, Hawalbagh and Bhaisiachhana blocks. Among 
the different blocks Garur has the highest rate of stagnation 

(50.95 per cent) while the lowest rate is the Takula for both 
boys and girls. 


ate among children wa 


reported to be just 


under 19 per cent 


?cks with a drop-out rate of less than 5 


gainst this Takula 


of Tarikhet and Hawalbagh (Table 3.5) 


Stagnagion, Drop-Outs and Retention : Sample Schools 


has been based on secondary information received front 


department of basic education. We have also 



by us from our visits to 40 schools 
retention (Table 3.6) have be An wa 


rate is above 


irae children reach class III 


etention begins to dec! ine 


by us it was around 80 


the remaining blocks (76,63 per cent) 
ce in the schools is that upto Class 


children are not detained 
Thus it may be concluded th, 


cases. However 


oxass IV and v we have cases of stagnation as well as drop- 
outs. Taking all the blocks together, the retention in Class 
IV and V was found to be 6 3.49 and 61.02 per cent 


thereby meaning that 36.51 and 38.98 


cream. these figures are somewhat better as 
secondary information received from the Basic 
, Almora for the individual blocks as well as 


onsidering the above situation with 


drop outs , stagnation and repetition, it 
x. the educational policy of government 


primary level continues to 
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despite the expansion of educational institutions at this 
level. At the same time, the disparities between the figures 
of enrolment and drop-outs reveal not only the wastage in the 
education system but also the prevalence of bogus names and 
incorrect and. even at times fabricated information. Existing 
data on enrolments suffers from over-reporting. We found 
many children whose names appeared in the rolls had not 
attended school since the very beginning of the session. 
There was another very serious flaw in the enrolment data 
provided in various documents of the schools, rendering its 
reliability suspect : in the estimation of enrolment rates 
the reference population is that of children aged 6 to 31 
years while in actual practice the schools enrol children in 


Table 3.6 

: Retention 

and Drop-Outs Among Children 

. in 


Selected 

Blocks 




Block 

Number of 

Children 

Reaching 

Different 

Classes 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Dhauladevi 

53 

(100.00) 

51 

(96.23) 

42 

(79.24) 

36 

(67.92) 

36 

(67.92) 

Kapkat 

129 

(100.00) 

118 

(91.47) 

104 

(80.625 

84 

(65.12) 

79 

(61.24) 

Syalde 

88 

(100.00) 

82 

( 93.18) 

71 

(80.68) 

54 

(61.36) 

50 

(56.82) 

Other Blocks 

338 

(100.00) 

314 

( 92.90) 

259 . 
(76.63) 

212 

(62.72) 

' 206 
(60.94) 

All Blocks 

■ 608 

565 

476 

386 

371 


(100.00) 

(92.93) 

(78.29) 

(63.49) ' 

(61.02) 



the age group of 5 to 11 plus vefr^ +•« 

f u » years, leading to an inflation 

of enrolment rates. That i a r ,v„ „„ . . , 

mat is why we pointed out earlier that 

the enrolment rates given in otficial data for Alomora 

district are gross enrolment rates and not age-specific 

rates, which are bound to be lower. 

5. Attendance 

Along with enrolment and retention another important 
goal is regular attendance and the allied virtue of 
punctuality. We were dismayed to observe that a large number 
of children do not attend school regularly due to one 'reason 
or another. School related problems as well as the family 
environment of children are the main factors responsible for 
the irregularity of children's attendance in school. We 
studied the attendance of children in the schools visited by 
us for the month of January 1994. Our analysis shows 
significant differences among different schools located in 
different blocks and even among schools of the same block in 
terms of number of days the schools functioned during the 
month of January 1994. Three schools, one each in 
Dhauladevi , Kapkot and Bageshwar blocks, functioned for 17 
days, while two schools in Garur block remained opened for 
only 12 days. A majority of schools in various blocks 
functioned for 14-15 days. These variations in the number of 
days on which, the schools remained open in the same district 
and sometimes in the same block in a particular month are 
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we found that 


children 


se studying in Class I 


tdance of children was more se 
was quite satisfactory in most 
In most of the schools nf 


schools of 


Dwarahat and Garur blocks 
between the attendance fiau 


we found 


count of students 


irmed in the 


room 


We also found that 


ng regular attendance 


o that 


school 


ound that attendance had 


ool records a 


ound to have attended their school f 


attendance 


m some schools in 


ere around 92 per cent children 


hool for 
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Tab l e 3 » 7 


Attendance of Children (In da 


1817 

(39.93) 


Above 1 7 


807 1964 4551 

(300.00) (100.00) (100.00) 


more 


ren attended school for more than 13 davs du. 
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primary school 


,CiVdLlon or the teaching -1 
.luations of the childrens 
rning achievements gives hq t- 


lon 


understand 


impression that 


oy us the pedagogy followed is the 
>nal method of rote learning. No.attempt is made by 
;hers to make use of the childrens inherent curiousity 

re t0 . eXPeri,Dent - The ^ren, instead, are placed 
hly re 9»®nted environment and "schooled” to obey the 
unguestioningly . Inevitably this i o 


We also found that most of the schools restrict the 
a.hmg learning process to the classroom, study at home 
through regular home work or other assignments is not 
encouraged. Only seven schools out of the sample of 40 were 

found to be giving home assignments off and. on and not as a 

regular practice. The only exception was one school each in 
Syalde and Cbaukhutia. The practice of regular checking of 
answer sheets/test note-books was not followed in most 
schools, we found that note-books/answer sheets of children 
were never checked in 9 schools. Only in 8 schools was this 
done as a matter of course. In the remaining 23 schools the 
note-hooks were checked about once in a month or so. The' 
esults of failure to carry out regular corrections and 
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assignments were 


make the same mistakes in writing 
pel lings of words and construction of 


herever home work and home assignments were given the 
en were found to be very lackadaisical in completing 


^eacners aid not care to check or correct 
them. It .is therefore hardly surprising that we found' a 
majority of the children had not even attempted such 
assignments. Possibly part of the responsibility could also 
be attributed to the indifference of the parents and the lack 
of a supportive home environment for education. This problem 
was especially pronounced in the case of girls and of 
children from SC/ST households. 


The performance of children in writing, reading and 
understanding the lessons was very unsatisfactory in most of 


the schools. We found that a large number of students who 


and no attempt was made to bring them on par with the rest 


found the performance and understanding of 


more alert and keen to answer questions put to them promptly 


and confidently. Their hand-writing too was better formed 


than that 


orn economica 


and socially backward households exhibited decidedly poorer 


reading and comprehension than the other children 
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We did, however, find that teaching-learning materials 
like text-books, note-books, etc. were readily available with 
all children. The practice of taking monthly, half-yearly 
and annual examinations was also followed almost uniformly by 
all the schools. However, as pointed out above, the problem 
lay in cheekinq the scrintft ^ ->.4- 4 ~ ^ 


akes to which the children 


- ' ■ ■ • ■ ■■ ''v- Vi- V i 
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TEACHERS 


, STRENGTH' T3RAXIS TI1SJG 

A2NTO MOTIVATION 


1. Strength and Training , 

Availability of adequate number of qualified and trained 
teachers is an important precondition for the improvement in 
the quality of education. It would therefore be useful to 
examine the situation in Almora district with regard to the 
availability of teachers and their preparedness, training and 
motivation for the task of imparting education to the primary 
school-age children. There are, at present 3709 teachers : 
1128 head teachers and 2581 assistant teachers working in 
1492 government primary schools in the district. There is a 
provision to appoint one teacher for every 40 children 
enrolled with the provison that no school should have less 
than two teachers even if the strength of students in it is 
less than, 40. We therefore find that there are 232 primary 
schools where the strength of children is reported to be less 
than 40 and each school has two teachers. The teacher - 







student ratio in these primary schools works out to about 1 : 
20, compared to about 1 : 33 in the district as a whole. 
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The teachers appointed for primary schools have to 
undergo the basic teachers training programme or BTC. The 
minimum educational qualifications for appointment as primary 
teachers is intermediate pass with BTC. The teachers 
training is invariably a pre-induction course lasting for a 
period of two years. Till recently this was the only 
training which the teachers received as there was no 
provision for in-service or refresher courses. Now, however, 
the responsibility for organising refresher courses and in- 
service training programmes for the teachers at district 
level. has been given to the newly established District 
Institute of Educational Training (DIET). 


During recent past great emphasis has been placed on 
increasing the number of women teachers in primary .schools. 
This is considered important for increasing the enrolment of 
girls at the primary level. Currently around 75 per cent of 
the position of teachers are reserved for women. In Almora 
district there are at present 1113 women teachers. In most 
of the schools that we visited we found at least one woman 
teacher. In fact, in some schools which are well connected by 
road and those which are located near urban centres there are 
more female teachers than male teachers. However, primary 
schools located in remote areas of the district have only 
male teachers working in them. 


As regards the distribution of male and female teachers 
m the 40 primary schools visited by us we found that 15 per 
cent of the schools have only women teachers. In another 15 




.. 
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Table 4.1 


Number of Teachers hv Sex 


Dhauladevi 


per cent schools the proportion of women teachers is higher 
than, that of male teachers. About one-third of the schools 


aic xucui ueu umy oy mare ueacners, and in the remaining 
schools the proportion of male and female teachers is about 


same 


women teachers is found 


7 per cent in the primary schools in the district 


The concentration of women teachers was 


block where th 


chools are situated along roadsides and most 


In this block the proportion of women 


proportion of women teachers ranged between 22.73 per cent in 


Syal.de block and 31.25 per cent in Kapkot block to 35.59 per 


cent in the other blocks 


In our investigations we were, frankly speaking, 
somewhat disappointed by the level, of motivation displayed by 
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the teachers either in bringing more children, especially 


girls and those belonging to SC/ST households, into the 
school and tetaining them there or in improving the quality 


of instruction in the classroom. We also found that the 


do not generally maintain much of a contact with the 


classroom 


situation, even though a majority of teachers (65.18 per 


cent) contacted by us were living in the same village where 
they were teaching. None of the 135 teachers we talked to 
reported that their students visited them at home for seeking 


some women 


found to be providing tuitions to the children of other 
(private) schools. Most of the teachers, however, reported 


We find that some of the teachers were working as 


Outside Village 
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3. The Teaching-Learning Situation 

In most of the schools we visited we found that teaching 
in a multi-class environment with just two or three teachers 
and a general shortage of space did pose genuine problems for 
the teachers. The children of more than one class were found 
sitting in a single class room which was very inconvenient 
for teachers especially if two teachers were teaching 
students simultaneously. In many cases one teacher was found 
taking his classes outside the classrooms in the open. The 
problem of over-crowding and managing the children in class 
rooms becomes more serious during the rainy season. 

In almost all the schools we visited we found the 
teachers using the black-board as the main teaching aid. In 
fact, it was the only teaching aid being used. Teaching- 
learning material supplied under operation black-board, 
though available in the schools was hardly used, or used only 
sparingly at best. In fact some teachers in Kapkot and 
Syalde blocks reported that they had not been provided any 
training on the use of OB materials and so could not use 
them. Inquiries from the children revealed that in a large 
number of schools in Kapkot they had not seen these items. 
On the other hand some teachers from Dhauladevi and Takula 
blocks reported that the educatioinal aids provided under 
Operation Blackboard, particularly the maths and science 
kits, were • found to be very useful by them. In general. 


found most of the teachers following the 



however , 


we 
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traditional rote method in teaching students of all class 


from X to V. No innovations were to be seen 


We also found during our visit to the schools that the 


ot in the habit of preparing lesson plans in 


advance 


without 


instructions provided to them in the form of certain 


directives issued by the Basic Education Office. In the case 


of some schools in Syalde and Chaukhutia the teachers were 


found to be conducting classes on the basis of a time table 


None of the teachers was found to be maintaining a diary 


By and large it was observed that the schools have been 


teachers and that the teachers have generally been regular as 


far as teaching is concerned. However, it was disturbing to 


see that in many schools the teachers are irregular as far as 


the school timings are concerned. This was more prominent in 


f coming 


before the school is over 


pronounced among the female teachers. Yet another problem 


with female teachers is tha 


teachers desire a posting in schools which are close to the 
district headquarters or their respective block headquarters. 
Obviously a major reason for this desire is the difficulty of 
finding accommodation for a single woman in a village and 
living alone in an alien environment. In case they are 
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posted to schools which are located away from their homes 
they are j-ound to take leave of one nature or another while 
attempting to get transferred to the school of their choice. 
Because of this problem many schools are short of teachers 
though there may be enough teachers in the block and in case 
a teacher from such a school is genuinely in need of leave, 
he or she either has to forego the leave or the school does 
not function during the time he or she is on leave. 


C2FIA3PTEIR. XZ 



MANAGEMENT OE PRXMSRy EDUCATION 


1* District Level Management System 

At the district level the system of primary education 
operated through the Basic Shiksha Parishad Schools - both 
primary and upper primary - is managed, supervised and 
controlled through a well organised and developed 
administrative structure. The Basic Shiksha Adhikari or 
Basic Education Officer is the nodal officer for management 
of primary education at the district level. Departmental ly 
he is answerable to the Director Basic Education of the state 
who is also his controlling authority. Within the district 
the Basic Shiksha Adhikari has to function under the overall 
administrative guidance and control of the District Collector 
who has final responsibility for all programmes in the 
district. 

The Basic Shiksha Adhikari is assisted by a small- 
complement of staff at the district headquarter which 
includes three Deputy Inspectors and necessary office staff. 
For . exercising supervisory and administrative control over 
the Parishad Schools, the Basic Shiksha Adhikari is assisted 
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by Sub-Deputy Inspectors (SDIs) at the block level 


According to the prevalent norm one SDI is required to look 


after 40 schools. In actual practice the number falls short 


of the requirement. According to the present strength of 


schools 33 SDIs are needed in 14 blocks, but there are only 


23 in position. Their main function is to carry-out periodic 


inspection of the schools under their charge in order to 


ensure that the schools ajr-e functioning properly and the 


teaching-learning process is proceeding smoothly. They also 


exercise administrative and academic control over the primary 


school teachers. Consequently inspections of schools, which 


is the main instrument of supervision and control available 


at present leaves a lot to be desired. At best school 


inspections take place once a year and that too rather 
perfunctorily. Schools situated away from main roads are not 
inspected regularly. Given the nature of the problem, 
filling up all vacant positions of SDIs, important though it 
is, would not necessarily solve the problem of exercising 


effective supervision and control over the primary schools, 


For this some other solution such as acti vising Vi 3. lage 


Education Committees (which at present exist only on paper, 


or vesting necessary powers in the village level, panchayats 
would have to be thought of. This issue, however, has been 


discussed in greater detail later, 


A number of SDIs were found to be staying at the 
district headquarter rather than in their respective blocks. 
This also makes it increasingly difficult for them to monitor 
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the xi/orking of the schools under them particularly those 


which are in remote areas. Added to this is the fact that 


they do not have adequate powers to deal with the problems o 


schools. Many a times they are unable to take action against 


observed that teachers exert their influence and get 


themselves transferred to the schools of their choice while 


other teachers take more leave than is due to them because of 


their connections 


timely payment of travel expenses to the SDIs for their 


inspection visits. As these payments are delayed for about 
two years the SDIs too do not show much enthusiasm for 


undertaking inspection tours of schools 


The Basic Shiksha Adhikari is also the District .Non 


Formal Education Officer in Almora. In this capacity 


overseees tne. worK ox wrc. prujeuta, ”■ 

number of centres run by volunteers at the vil lage/habitatxon 
level. At the block level there is a Project Officer, Non- 
Formal Education who supervises the work of the NFE centres 
and ‘ of the volunteers by convening monthly meetings q.f 
volunteers. At present not all blocks in Alraora have Non- 

Forroal Education Officers or Projects. 


The NFE centres are run by volunteers who are paid an 
honorarium of Bs . 105/- per month for their e *-f or 

Unfortunately for certain reasons the honorarium has not been 
paid for some time now creating resentment among the 
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volunteers 


m or. supervising and monitoring the work 
eaves a lot to be desired as there are a 


e nurobe 


ional Chart of Primary Education Set-U 


in Almora 


Director, Basic 
Education, U.P. 


Basic Shiksha Adhikari 


District Non-Formal 
Education Officer 


Deputy 

Inspector 


Primary 

School 


NFE Centre 
& Volunteer 


Village Education Committees i VECs ) 


The Village Education Committees have been formed with a 


view to increasing community involvement in primary 
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education. It is felt that this will help in increasing 
participation of people and in building an environment in 
support of education at the village level leading to higher 
enrolment and retention and improved achievement levels as 
well as better (participatory) management of the schools at 
the community level. The experience with VECs in U.P. has 
been a mixed one. In most cases they have been dormant 
bodies which exist only on paper. They seldom meet and when 
they do they hardly perform any useful role. Our study at 
the level of selected schools shows that people are hardly 
enthusiastic about the meetings of the VECs. We also did not 
find women participating in the VECs. In the meetings of the 
VECs matters relating to administration, finance and teachers 
attendance are generally discussed. However, very little 
discussion takes place on matters concerning enrolment, drop- 
outs, achievement, improvement in the quality of education, 
community support for the school system, etc. In a large 
number of cases the village Pradhan was found to be attending 
meetings only for the purpose of signing the necessary 

documents. Meetings of VECs were generally held on special 
occasions like Independence Day and Republic Day. Out of the 
40 schools visited by us we found that in only three schools 
the meetings of the VECs were being held every month. In 
another seven schools the meetings were held quarterly, while 
in 15 schools the meetings were held once every six months. 
In ' the remaining 15 schools the meetings of VECs were held 

Not only are 


either once in nine months or once every year. 


the meetings not held with • 

■ suffl cxent frequency but the 

participation of the people wa* a i 0 . 

PP was also not very good or 

enthusiastic. Partici nat- i , , , 

anticipation could be called good In only 

t hi school s r while in husi-f f u * 

n naif the schools it was rather poor 

(Table 5.1 ) . 


Table 5,1 : held Purina T,a wt- 

-£*L J gnd th e_ Participat ion of People * 


flggiig ncy of Meetings 

Monthly 
Three Monthly 
Six Monthly 
Nine Monthly 
Yearly or More 

Total Schools 


Part icipation of Peop L 
Good 

Satisfactory 

Poor 

Total Schools 


Dhaula Syalde Kapkot Other All 
eV ’' Blocks Blocks 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

4 


1 

3 

2 

o 


2 

6 


1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 2 


2 

6 

4 

12 


1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

14 


8 

6 

14 


3 

7 

15 

6 

9 

40 


3 

17 

20 

40 


In oidei to facilitate the working of the schools by 
providing them necessary academic and administrative support 
the Basic Education Department has identified one primary 
school for each block as the central school which is linked 
lead schools or sub-central schools each of which has 
attached to it 10-14 primary schools in a given area. The 


lead schools are expected to organise monthly meetings to be 
attended by at least one teacher from each of the schools 
attached to them. At these meetings common issues Uke 

academic, problems of the school 

ls 7 problems with curriculum, 

teaching, text-books, educational r.fo 

-aucational reforms and administrative 

matters such as leave of the teachers, etc. are to be 

discussed. I„ actual practice, however, these meetings have 

been reduced to a mere formality as the teachers from the 

different schools do not sit together and discuss their 

problems. They merely carry the dak from their respective 

schools which is to be forwarded to the central school of the 
concerned block* 

The government has tried to increase the participation 
of socially and economically disadvantaged groups by 
providing scholarships to children belonging to the SC/ST 
population. These children are provided Rs.144 annually on a 

half yearly basis. m all those schools where these 

scholarships are being provided rpcmlai-iv +-k . 

j f uvxuea regular Ly, the enrolment of 

children belonging to SC/ST families has increased. However, 

a number of schools the SC/ST children have not been 

provided this facility even after the. headmaster has 

recommended the children for the scholarship and has also 

sent various reminders to the concerned office. Such oases 

were reported in schools of Syalde. Besides this many 

schools also reported that scholarships are not received 

regularly. This was the complaint of the schools in Kapkot, 

Dwarahat and Syalde. In some schools the children had not 
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been paid their scholarship since 1992. I„ other schools the 
scholarship am „ unt had not he6n paid ^ a 

though payments had been made for the preceding and 

succeeding years. However, there were some schools in Takula 

and Dwarahat which had ^ 

had received and distributed the 

scholarship amount fully upto January 1994. It was also 
observed that m many schools the SC/ST children have 
enrolled only to avail the scholarship facility. it was 

therefore suggested that scholarship should be linked with 

attendance rather than simply enrolment. 


3« Data Base and MIS 

For the success of the DPE/EPa programme it is 

imperative that there is a proper and reliable data base on 

crucial educational Parameters like enrolment, drop-outs. 

retention, stagnation, completion, achievement, etc. and an 

effective and efficient Mane dement mfr 

>- .anagemen t Information System with 

quick retrieval capability &•*- 

Pnty ' At Present our source of 

information on the number of children ir a-see 

- - ren in different age groups 

13 the Ral Ganana Register maintained by each primary school 
which also has a separate register for actual enrolment of 
children in various classes. The counter check regarding the 
children of different age groups is available with the Gram 

Sabha. m the case of many schools the information in the 

Bal Ganana Register did not f-siiv .,4+.^ ^ . - 

not tally with the information at the 

Gram Sabha . 
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It 

Ganana 

detailed 

However, 

maintain 


is expected that each school will 
Register on a yearly basis after 
survey in the villages covered 


update the Bal 
carrying out a 
by the school. 


this is not done in actual practice and most schools 
their Bal Ganana Register on the basis of the Census 


information 


Thus they ere involved in a practice of 


approximation rather than relying on correct and actual data. 

wan quite clear from a comparison of the Bal Ganana and 
the school enrolment registers, as many names which figured 
in one register were not found in the other. 


It was also observed that in the enrolment register the 
difference between children in the school-going age-group and 
those actually enrolled is shown i„ the column -studying 

elsewhere-. This appears to be a residual category used for 

balancing numbers rather than the result of careful empirical 

verification. This leads us to believe that the number of 

non enrolled children may be actually higher than what is 
indicated by the data * 


In the light of these facts it is essential that the Bal 

Ganana Register should be properly maintained on a year to 

year basis and there should also be a proper check regarding 
the number of non-enrol led children rather than treat them as 
those studying elsewhere. In fact there is an urgent need to 
carry out a baseline survey regarding the number of school- 
going age children, those actually enrolled and those not 
brought under the fold of the education system. This can 
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form the subject of a village education survey as part of a 
micro-planning exercise to be conducted with the association 
of teachers , VEC, Village Panchayat and the community. 

Management Information System (MIS) with easy and quick 
retrieval of data (preferably computerised) is also urgently 
needed at the block and district levels. This will go a long 
way in improving the management capability of the existing 
administrative set up of the Basic Education Department at 
the district and block levels. The staff at these levels 
(especially the BSA and SDIs) also needs to be provided 
training in management skills with a view to increasing their 
managerial and supervisory effectiveness and bringing about 
cost-effective innovations in the system. The SCERT in 
association with NCERT and NIEPA could undertake this task. 


CHAPTER 




REOREEE * 

eeucajttojsi 


PEf?cEPTi cyjsrs or<i 
BJX»CK A2VO VX EJLA<GE EE VEE 
WDRKSjHDPS 


In order to get a feel of the perceptions of the village 
community regarding the importance of education, the 
bottlenecks faced by them in providing education to their 
children, the draw backs of the present system as well as the 
ways and means to rectify them, two Workshops, each of one- 
day, were organised at Kapkot and Naini. The Workshop at 
Kapkot was a block level one and the participants included 
the Block Pramukh, village Pradhans, the BDO and other block 
officials, teachers and a number of people belonging to 
different villages of the block. The one organised at Naini, 
located in. Dhauladevi block, was a village Panchayat level 
Workshop in which the participants were village Pradhans, 
teachers and members of the village community. 

The Workshop at Kapkot was attended by over 80 persons 
and of these about one-fourth were women, which was a very 
heartening sign, while in Naini about 50 persons attended 
with only a few women participating. Both the Workshops were 
attended by the Basic Shik-sha Adhikari, Almora and his staff 
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including a core group of SDIs, Project Officer, Education, 
UNICEF, Lucknow and the Director and members of the research 
team of Giri Institute of Development Studies, Lucknow. 

The format for both the Workshops was more or less 
similar. After the initial formalities of welcome, the 
purpose of the Workshop was explained to the participants by 
the Basic Shiksha Adhikari and his team members, shri 
Kamaluddin, Project Officer Education, UNICEF, Lucknow dwelt 
on the role of UNICEF in promotion of basic education in 
general and in the Almora District Education Project in 
particular. Thereafter the Director, Giri Institute of 
Development Studies, Lucknow explained the format of the 
Workshop which included formation of four groups to 

deliberate upon and make recommendations on a specific set of 
issues identified for each group, presentation of the 
recommendations at the final plenary session followed by a 
brief discussion on the recommendations. Each group was 
asked to select its coordinator and rapporteur. Maximum time 
was given to group discussions so that the participation of 
the largest number of persons could be ensured. Keeping in 
mind the enthusiasm and seriousness shown by the people, we 
can claim that both the workshops were highly successful. 
They also threw up an interesting set of recommendations. 

The issues on which the four groups were asked . to 
deliberate and make their recommendations were as follows: 
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Education General 

enrolment at right age : 
gxrls and boys; 


6 years of age f or both 


regular attendance; 
a minimum 5 years of schooling; 
completion with learning achievements; 
girls education. 


School Facilities 


Jchoo?: 3 PUCe ' 3 teacher Earners : concept of 

strengthen 

use of existing buildings; 
double shift schools; 
community initiatives in 

improving facilities; ' g . accesa and 

°f JRY funds for augmenting facilities • low 
cost class-rooms, toilet and water facilities.’ 1 


Teacher Related 

teachers attendance/motivation; 
teachers relation with students; 
communities relation with teachers; 
community support to female teachers; 
community expectations from a good teacher. 
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Management Related 

role of Panchayats in education; 

education; f lECS in plannin 9 and management of basic 

coverage and impact of incentive schemes; 

effectiveness of the exisi-ir^ • • 

/monitoring system; " ~ 9 u P erv ision/inspection 

role of NGOs in promotion of basic education; 
preparation and use of Ba), Ganana Register; 

££tg 9 ° V ™ 

generation of local resources; 

'xntra and inter departmental coordination. 


The recommendations made by the various groups in Kapkot 
are presented below: 

Group I 


1 . 


Keeping in view the problems of the hills especially 
those of terrain and topography the non-governmental 
organisations should, be encouraged to set up Balwadis in 
areas which are not served by primary schools, and 
habitations, which are not easily accessible and from 
h-re children find it difficult to go to school. The 
local people should bear the cost of teachers salary. 
In the event that any NGO is not available the community 
should find an educated boy/girl from the area and 
appoint him/her to provide education to the children. 
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2 . 


In order to ensure regular attendance of the children 
and of the teachers there should be monthly parent- 
teacher meetings where the teachers and parents can 
dxscuss and sort out their problems. 


3- The solution to reducing the drop-out rate may be found 
In providing a more attractive curriculum, facilities of 
games and cultural activities in the school. Once these 
facilities are made available, the children are likely 
to he attracted to school. There is also the need to 
pay greater attention to those students who are weak. 
Greater encouragement to them will provide better 
incentive for working harder. In case they fail they 
■ get disheartened and drop-out of school. 


4- The parents initially get their daughters enroled in the 
school but the need to help in household chores prevents 
them from attending classes regularly and many even 
drop-out. m order to improve this situation the 
parents have to be educated and properly motivated to 
give equal importance to girls education, so that a girl 
once admitted also goes to school regularly and remains 
xn school for the full five years. The girls belonging 
to the weaker sections should be provided incentives 
such as scholarships, free school uniforms and school 
text -books . 

Twenty persons took part in the deliberations of this 


group. 




--""“-I' 


" 
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Group II 

1. This group was unanimous in its view that a school. was 
to be conceived a place where the teachers teach the 
students according to a given schedule and that too i„ 
an atmosphere of coordination between the teachers and 
the students on the one hand and between the teachers 
and Parents on the other. Simply the presence of a 
school building does not constitute a school . 


2 . 


In order to strengthen teaching in primary schools and 
to serve remote areas the government may consider 
appointing para-teachers by providing them a reasonable 
stipend. Provision for absorbing the efficient teachers 
on a regular scale after a period of give years, could 
be made as a measure of incentive to the para-teachers. 

The school buildings are being fully utilised. In fact, 

most schools are in need of adrH +- i nm i 

■ KU ox additional rooms so as to 

have a separate room for each 

eacn class. No need, was felt 

ho introduce two shi ftc? i n t * , 

snitts xn the schools in the hills 

because of the climate and terrain constraints. 

Parent-teacher associations should be set up and they 

should function actively. They can regularly discuss 

the problems faced by the teachers as well as the 

students and suitable ways can then be chalked out to 

overcome them, 

' i 1 ' ’ ■ ■ . : ■ ; '■ : ■ ■ ■ ■ • • . ■ ' . - ■ • 

In order to reduce the cost of construction the people 
can be requested to render social service by providing 


manual Jabour under the dawahar Rosgar y ojana in the 

construction of school buildings. The parents can a lso 

be persuaded to come forward 

forward wj.th financial 

contributions which would mppt -t-v, , 

° U1<a rceet the c ost of construction 

partly. 

There were fifteen persons in the group. 


Group in 


In order to ensure regular attendance of teachers, as 
far as possible local teachers should be appointed as 
experience shows that it is people from outside the hill 
region who are the biggest defaulters. They abstain 
from teaching by putting in leave application on medical 
and other grounds. Many use their influence to get 
themselves transferred to the areas of their choice. 

In order to ensure greater commitment from the teachers 
Workshops should be organised on a regular basis, for 
them. These Workshops can bring about a radical change 
in their attitude and outlook. Moreover there should be 

1 nee stive.-; for the good teachers and punishment 
for those who take teaching indifferently. 

For maintaining a feeling of warmth and trust between 
the students and teachers, the latter should handle the 
children with care and after understanding their 
psychology. They should impart education with greater 
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round development of 


ren 


ip is coo r dial while 
• The teachers must 


that 


a very noble 


~ auxies Properly they will 
gain the confidence and respect of the 
teachers along with the staff of the 
■tment should make an earnest endeavour to 
iterate people such that they can be made 
significance of education. . 


Special attention should be paid to the children 
enrolled in class I in primary schools. Proper 
education at this stage would form a solid foundation 
«°t the years to come. At present most schools being 
two teacher schools greater emphasis is given to the 
teaching of classes TV Ar.iT v 


persons took 


group 


present parents are not aware of the importance of 
education since the village Education Committees are not 
functional . Consequently they are indifferent towards 



quality of education, regularity of their children 
ven drop-outs . Currently, even the Panchayats are 
Paying an active role. Thus there is an urgent 
activate the Village Education Committee. 


The headmaster of the primary school and the 
Pradhan should work together for ensuring the 
functioning of the schools. 


upen discussion with 

community where problems relating to 
the primary school should be highlighted 
e to overcome them. 


ion 


constituted by the elders and educated 
llage rather than under the 


empowered to 


nee 


committee 


given the 


he roontt °ring and inspection of 
it was— felt that the current 

inspection is not ef feet -it?® w 

ex x active because the SDIs 

sufficient time to inspect the schools 

Whenever the EDI visits a school for ins 

concerned VEC should be informed in , dv .„. 


concerned 


6 . 


■* ■ ■ r-« 


Funds which are being pBivided at present for the 
development of education are not sufficient considering 
the problems of the hills. There is, therefore, a need 
to increase the financial resources for the hills. 

The overall response of the people towards the workshop 
was very encouraging, even overwhelming. This was apparent 
from the fact that they attended the workshop from the time 
it begun and till it was over. They were seen to participate 
actively in their respective groups and even offered their 
suggestions at the concluding plenary session at the time of 
presentation of reports by the different groups. 

The workshop in Naini, which was held at the Village 
Panchayat .level, had a relatively fewer number of 
participants, particularly from amongst village Pradhans. 
However, even then there were around 50 to 60 persons who 
attended the workshop. , As compared to the block level 
workshop at Kapkot there were fewer women at Naini. 
Nevertheless, the participants were equally enthusiastic and 
took active part in the group deliberations. 

The recommendations and suggestions which emerged during 

the workshop from the various groups are being presented 
below: 

Group I 

1- There was a strong need to introduce a pre-primary 
education system whereby children are provided education 
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houiK daily prior to being admitted to 
primary schools. for this the educated girls of the 
area could be selected, trained and appointed. To make 

learning attractive to children maximum use of audio- 
visual aids should be made at the pre-primary level 
Play materials should also be provided to such schools. 

The primary schools should provide a balanced diet to 
the children, ensure good children-friendly behaviour 

from the teachers, use attract- -i 

use attractive ways of imparting 

education and also * 

also provide free, text-books and other 

materials to the needy children. 

The village Education Committee should be properly 
motivated by making its members aware of their ro.e in 
ensuring guality o, education. This ensure 

enrolment of all children of school-going age. 

After completing primary education a child is expected 

^ ^ ^ ^ h 1 0 t" o r 0 f ± d cj n r i . , 

w lte Wlth comprehension . 

Besides this the child shcmlr* - i \ 

should also be conversant with 

his culture and reliction a 

gi ° n dnd develop feelings of 

patriotism. 

Aa far as the girl child is concerned, she is socia.ised 
from a very early age into the role of a house wife and 

mother. As a result her studies yam • 

sr ' udle& remain neglected. she 

can be provided education only if she ■; ~ 

Jy 11 fthe is relieved of her 

household responsibilities and this v 

-nxs can be achieved only 
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* y l - nar - riv « classes are held, simultaneously . 
Y, even the number of teachers is insufficient. 
t since the number of school going children is 




when the parents are convinced 

n a about the significance of 

education . 

6. Keeping in mind, the aeoaraohi^i ■ 'j , - 

9 graphical and climatic situation 

hills school timings should from 8 AM to 12 Noon 

during summer and 9 AM to 3 PM during winter. 

Of the four groups constituted, this was the smallest 
arid had only six members. 

Group II 


1. a school does not imply merely a school building. There 
has to be proper co-ordination between the school 
ing, teachers and students. Moreover, the school 
should also be held in high esteem by the parents, 
teachers and children. Thus regular teaching and proper 

c sphere is as much a part of the school as bui ldings 
and teachers • 

2- The appointment of para teachers could strengthen the 

education system but they should, be provided a salary of 
0 0/- per month since even a daily labourer earns 
Rs . 30/ = per day. Their performance should be regularly 
evaluated by the headmaster and the VEC. 

The school buildings are being put to optimal use at 
present. in fact the number of rooms are not sufficient 

oonsi deri nrt r-i ... _ ■> ... 
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not very large there is no need to have two shifts i n 
the schools'. 


4. There is a need to improve the overall environment of 
the schools and this can be done by providing furniture 
tor the teachers, tat-patties for children, toilets, 
facilities for drinking water and games. In this regard 
the funds available under JRY could be tapped and . 0 " 

additional help in the form of money, labour and 
materials can be taken from the community. 

5. The village community should be made aware of the 
government programmes in the field of education. if 
they are re 9 u larly informed about them and are 


encouraged to participate in them they will be able to 
identify themselves with these activities and will take 
greater interest in their successful implement^: 


• ion , 



Twenty-two members took cart -in ts-,,- , , - , 

UOK patt - ,n the deliberations of 

this group. 

Group in 


As far as possible teachers should be appointed to 
of then choice, so that they will be motivated 
to concentrate on teaching rather than the preoccupied 
with family and other personal problems, 

To © n s n r 0 b e 1 1* e r pa 4 4_ • 

3xnali.cn between teachers and 

students, the teachers shrm l a « ± 

K n mid maintain contact with the 
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parents and there o.v,nni/i , , 

-nould be weekly meetings in the 

schools between parents and teachers. 

3. The women teachers were not ae-t-r-i r.™ +-w * , . 

* 9 ' -ting uhe full cooperation 

° f the Villa9e There was need to Improve the 

situation. Reservation for women teachers which is 75 

per cent at present should be reduced to 50 per cent. 

There were ten members in this group. 

Group IV 

1- Panchayats have hardly shown any concern for education. 
Its members are interested mainly in promoting their 
self-interest. The panchayats should be made active so 
that they can in turn motivate the parents. They should 
have monthly meetings with the teachers. 

2- Out of the money which the village panchayats receive 
from government for various activities 10 per cent 
should be kept aside for educational- activities. 


Villge Education Committee 


present quite 



inactive . Part of the reason may be that many 
members are themselves uneducated. it should • 


can contribute 


xon 


its members 


• ne headmasters of the schools should have some funds at 
their disposal which they can use for meeting the urgent 
requirements of the schools. 


text- 


The ava i 1 abii it 1 


of funds for scholarships, free 


books, etc. is highly inadequate 
of SC/ST families. Wherever 
available they have yielded good 


even for the children 
these facilities are 
results. They should 


therefore be extended. 


The current 
forma 1 ity . 
cooperation 


system of school inspection is more, of a 
There is a need to have greater trust and 
between teachers and SDTs. School 


inspect ions 


should be carried out once every month when 


the teachers should be asked to give their suggestions. 
The teachers should be made aware of their duties and 


respon sibil ities. 


There were hardly any NGOs active in the field of 
education in the area. Even the existing organisations 
are playing only a nominal role. 

For Ba.l Ganana Register exact information could be 
collected with the help of the village panchayats. The 
Ra 1 Ganana should be carried out on a six monthly basis. 

Resources foi. primary education are insufficient, The 
community should also contribute something by way of 
donations. Tn areas where there is no school building, 
someone with extra accommodation may provide one or two 
rooms in which the whool can function till it can have 
its own building. ’ -Ta-' ^ 
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STATISTICAL PROFILE 
Alm ° ra DiStrict «nd ^tar Pradesh 


1 . 

2, 


Area ( Sq . k.ms . ) 

Admini strative Shn inh, rr 
<3 ) Teh si. Is 

h ) Bevel opme n t R lock s 

c ) Villages 

d ) Gram Sabhas 

e) Nyaya Panchayats 


3 * Demograph y 


a) Population 


Male 
Femal e 

b) Sex Ratio 

(Female per thousand, males) 

C) 1981-91 Population growth rate 
d) Dens5it -y of population 
4 ' Mter acy Rate (%j 

Male . 

Female 

Total 

5- Scheduled caste population <%) 

6- Scheduled tribes populations.'/ 

Number of schools (1991-92) 

Primary Schools (1492)* 

P) Upper Primary Schools 


Almora 

District 


5 385 


4 

14 

3003 

1360 

130 


836617 

400900 

435717 


1086 

10.57 

155 

79.96 

39.60 

58.66 

16.70 

3.54 


15 39 
232 


Uttar 
Pradesh 


294411 


294 

897 

112539 

73194 

8814 


139112287 

74036957 

65075330 


897 

25.16 

473 

55,73 

25.31 

41.60 

21.05 

0.21 


76734 

14687 





8. Enrolment 

a) Primary Schools 


Boys 

Girls 


<63930)* 

(58727)* 


95855 

68657 


Total 

b) Upper Primary Schools 


(122657)* 164512 


Boys 
Gir Is 


11736 

6901 


Tot. a 1 

9. Number of Teachers 

a) Primary Schools : 


18637 


Ma 1 e ' 
Fema 1 e 


2640 

1113 


Tot a 1 

b) Upper Primary Schools 


(3709)* 


3753 


Mai e 
Female 


924 

109 


10 


Tot a 1 

Student - Teacher Ratio 


1033 


a) Primary 

b ) U ppe r P r i ma r y 


9274950 

5545714 


14820664 


2534684 

963342 


3498026 


216051 

48662 


264713 


76558 

18768 


95326 


Source 


Statistical Diary,. State Planning Institute, 
U.P., 1993 

State Plan of Action for EFA, U. P„, Depart- 
ment of Education, Government of U.P., 1993. 

According to data provided by Basic Shiksha 
Adhikari , Almora , 1993. 


